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NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE COCK. 
WW HEN the Cock was firſt 


made domeſtic in Europe 

is uncertain, but it is generally 
ſuppoſed that he came firſt 
from Perſia. No animal in 
the world is more courageous 
than the Cock when oppoſed 

to his own ſpecies. In India, 
China, and all over the Eaſt, 

_ cock-tighting is the ſport and 
amuſement even of Princes; 
i but in England it is declining 
daily; and it is certainly an 
ungenerous and cruel amuſe - 
ment, 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE HEN. 


4 


Tug maternal aſſiduities of 


the Hen -are become almoſt 
proverbial. When her chick- 
ens are old enough to provide 
for themſelves, ſhe abſtains 
from all the food that her 
young can ſwallow, and ſhe 
will boldly fly at every crea- 
ture that ſhe thinks is likely 
to injure them. In this domeſ- 


tic creature we have a ſtriking | 


inſtance of the goodneſs of our 
Creator, for while her young 
ſupplies our tables with the 
moſt delicate food, her eggs 
contribute to reſtore to health 
the ticitly and the weak. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 5 


THE TURKEY. 
Tais fowl, which is now 
perfectly naturalized among 


us, was unknown before the _ 


diſcovery of America, It was 


firſt imported into France in 


the reign of Francis I. and into 
England under Henry VIII. 
Young Turkies in this coun- 
try are among the tendereſt of 
birds ; the female lays about 
eighteen or twenty eggs, and 
is ſufficiently aſſiduous in pro- 


viding her young with inſects, 


which they preſer to all other 
food. 
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6 NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE DUCK. 

Tre tame Duck is the moſt 
eaſily reared of all our domeſ- 
tic birds, as the inſtinct of the 
young leads them directly to 
their favourite element. Ducks 


require very little charge in 


keeping, as they live moſtly 
on loſt corn, ſnails, &c. for 
which reaſon they are very 
uſeful in gardens. When they 
fit, they require no attendance 
except ſprinkling a little barley 
or refuſe corn near them, which 
will prevent their ſtraying. Io 
fatten them, give them for 
three weeks any kind of corn 
or grain, and plenty of water. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 2 


PEAcocks were firſt intro- 
duced into Europe from the 
Aſiatic Indies. When, it ap- 
pears with its tail expanded, 
none of the feathered creation 
can vie with it in elegance and 


magnificence, but the harſh 


ſcream of its voice diminiſhes 
the pleaſure received from ity 
brilliancy, while its infatiable 
gluttony tend ſtill more to 
alienate our attachment from 
the only merit which it can 
claim, 4s incomparable beauty. 
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8 NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE PHEASANT. 


Next to the Peacock, the 
Pheaſant is the moſt elegant 
of the winged tribe; it is not 
only beautiful to the eye, but 
is alſo a peculiar delicacy for 
the table. It lives wild and 
untamed among us, and loves 
to inhabit the thickeſt woods, 
and moſt-unfrequented parts of 


the foreſt. 


In a wild tate the hen Phea- 


ſant lays from eighteen to 


twenty eggs in a ſeaſon; but, 
in a ſtate of captivity, the 
ſeldom produces more than 
ten. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 9 


THE SWAN. 
Tan Swan is the largeſt 
of Britiſh birds: in old ones 
the whole plumage is white, 


but in young ones aſh-co- 


loured. The Swan lays ſeven 
or eight white eggs, which 
ſhe is near two months in 
hatching; its chief food is 


herbs growing in the water, 


roots and herbs growing near 
the margin, and inſects. No 
bird perhaps makes a more 
aukward figure out of the wa- 
ter, or has the command of 
ſuch beautiful attitudes when 
on that element. 
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10 NATURAL HISTORY, 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 
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Tris bird viſits England in 


| the beginning of April, and 4 | 
leaves it in Auguſt; it builds | ; 
its neſt early in May, and lays | 
four or five eggs of a brown 
nutmeg colour; their neſt is ; 
moſtly found in a cloſe thick- f 
ſet hedge, a little above the 
i! edge of the hank, and gene- 
rally where briars, &c. grow 


| very thick. They ſeldom fing 
| near it, leſt it ſhould be diſco- 
j vered by that means, Young 
Nightingales ſhould not be 
N taken till they are almoſt as 
|; well fledged as the old ones. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 11 
THE THRUSH. 


Tux Thruth is a curious 
bird both for the great variety 
of its notes, and for ſinging 
nine months in the year. She 
lays five or ſix eggs of a bluiſh 
green, with ſmall black ſpots 
at the end, which are hatched 
about the middle of April. 

The young ones are to be 
fed every two hours with a 
mixture of raw meat, bread, 
and bruiſed hemp ſeed, When 
grown up, feed them with any 
kind of f:eſh meat, raw, boiled, 
or roaſted : they muſt have a 
pan of freſh water twice a week 
to waſh themſelves, 
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12 NATURAL HISTORY, 


THE GOLDFINCH 
Is a native, and common in 
every part of this. iſland both 
for its ſinging and beauty; it 
flies in flocks, and delights to 
feed upon ſeeds of thiſtle, 
hemp, dock, &c. It begins to 
build in April, on the branches 
of an apple-tree, where the 
bloom and leaves intercept the 
ſight. The Goldfinch has ſix 
or ſeven young ones at a time, 
three or four times in a ſummer. 
When young, they ſhould be 
fed on bread and water (trained, 
and boiled in a little milk, 
with the addition of ſome flour 

of Canary ſeed. | 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 13 


TRE BLACKBIRD 

Is reckoned the largeſt ſong- 
bird found in England. This 
bird is remarkable for its early 
going to neſt, as it has young 
ones generally in the-month 
of March. Its neſt is eaſily 
diſcovered, as it is moſtly found 
in a hedge near the ground, be- 
fore the buſhes are clothed with 
leaves. She lays either four or 
five eggs of a bluiſh green co- 
lour, full of duſky ſpots. The 
young ones may be taken at 
ten days, and fed with any 
lean freſh meat, minced very 
fine, with bread a little moiſt. 
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CANARY BIRD, 
Tarse birds came originally 
from the Canary Iſlands, but 
we have them only from Ger- 


many, where they are bred in 
great numbers. They moſt 
commonly begin to pair in 
April, and to breed in June 
and Auguſt. About the end 
of March they ſhould be put 
together in a ſmall cage, and 
though they diſagree a little 
at firſt, they will ſoon become 
reconciled. They are uſually 
about two or three days mak- 
ing their neſt, and the female 
generally lays five eggs, which 
are hatched in about 14 days. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 15 


THE SKY-LARK. 


Tur Sky-Lark is a long- 


lived and healthy bird, and 
ſings at leaſt eight months in 
the year. It is ſo apt to 
take the notes of other birds, 
that to prevent his ram- 
bling in his ſong, you muſt 
bring him up from the neſt, 
under ſome fine Song-Lark. 
Its neſt is commonly found in 
corn fields or paſture ground; 
ſhe lays four or five earth- 


coloured eggs full of browniſh * 


ſpots; and they breed two or 
three times a year, but the firſt 
brood are beſt. 
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THE COMMON PIGEON. 
Tur tame Pigeon, and all 
its beautiful variety, have their 
origin from one ſpecies—the 
Stock Dove; that name ſigni- 
fying its being the ſtock or 
ſtem from whence the other 
domeſtic kinds have proceed- 
ed. Fro, the common Pi- 
geon many elegant kinds are 
produced, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by names expreſſive of 
their ſeveral properties; ſuch 
as tumblers, carriers, jaco- 
bines, croppers, pouters, runts, 
turbits, owls, nuns, &c. They 
have a very piercing ſight, and 
can hear at a vaſt diſtance. 
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THE OWL. 

THERE are many ſorts of 
Owls, but the White or Barn 
Ow! is the moſt domeſtic. — 
Owls are diſtinguiſhed from all 
other birds by their eyes, which 
are better adapted for the pur 
poſes of darkneſs than of light. 
Like tigers and cats they have 
the power of diſcerning objects, 
at a time when we ſhquld con= 
ceive it to be totally dark. 

The note of the owl is truly 
hideous, but ſo great is the 
utility of this bird, it will de- 
ſtroy in the ſame ſpace of time 


more mice than ſix cats. 
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38 NATURAL. HISTORY, 
THE OX; 
OR CATTLE OF THE CQWSIND« 
Tu fleſh of an Ox is beef, 
the horn produces combs, han- 


ales for knives, and ſtable lan- 


thorns ; candles are made of 
the fat ; ſhoes and boots of the 


hide; and the hair is mixed with - . 


mortar ; chips of the hoof and 
parings of the hide make car- 


penters glue. The Cow gives 


milk, of milk we make cheeſe, 


from milk we ſkim cream, and 


of cream we make butter. The 


' GBileſh of a Calf is veal; vellum 


3s made of his ſkin, and books 


are bound with the ſame. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 39 


THE HORSE. 

Tux beauty and uſefulneſs 
of the horſe entitles him to be 
ranked foremoſt in the hiſtory 
of the brute creation ; he is | 
generous, docile, ſpirited, and 
yet obedient ; he is very trac- 
table, and diſtinguiſhes his 
companion, and neighs to him, 
and will remember any place 
at which he has once ſtopped. 
The fkin of the Horſe is uſed, 
for making collars, traces, and 
other parts of harneſs, the hair 
of the mane make 'wigs, and 
that of the tail, fiſhing lines, 
and chair bottoms. 
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THE ASS. 

Tur Aſs in proportion to 
its ſize is ſtronger than the 
horſe, and is humble, patient, 
and quiet. It is remarkably 
attached to its young, and its 
ſcent is ſo acute, that they are 
capable of ſmelling their driver 
at a great diſtance. 'The milk 
of the Aſs is of great virtue in 
reſtoring health and vigour to 
weak conſtitutions, which 


alone ought to entitle them to 
better treatment than they ge- 
nerally experience; for why 
ſhould an animal ſo patient, 
and ſo uſeful, be treated with 
cruelty and contempt? 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 22 


THE DOG. 
Tux Dog, next to the Hle- 


phant, is the moſt friendly to 
man of all quadrupeds. No 
animal is ſo muca the compa- 
nion of man as the Dog, and it 
ſeems beyond the power of ill- 


_ uſage to wean his affections 


from human nature. In moſt 
Dogs the ſenſe of {ſmelling is 
very keen; he will hunt his 
game by the ſcent, and in fol- 
lowing his maſter, will ſtop 


where the roads croſs, and 


with his noe to the ground try 

which way the ſcent is ſtrong- 

eſt. His courage, and fidelity, 

render him endearing to man. 
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22 NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE SHEEP. 

A Snkxr is a timid animal, 
yet an Ewe will face a dog 
when her lamb is by her fide; 
every Ewe knows its own 
lamb, and every lamb the 
bleating of its Ewe even 
among thouſands. 'There is no 
part of vis animal but what 
has its particular uſe ; their 
fleſh is mutton, the wool is 
manufactured into cloth, flan- 
nel, and worſted ſtockings ; 
the fkin is leather, the entrails 
make fiddle-ftrings, the dung 
is of the greateſt utility for 
manure. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, 23 
THE GOAT. 

Taz common Goat is one 

of thofe domeſtic animals whoſe 

value is overlooked, merely be- 


cauſe it is exceeded by the 


ſheep, —lt endures all kind of 
weather, and ſeems to thrive 
in every climate; its natural 
propenſity to climbing, makes 
them fond of fituations inacs 
teſſible to other animals.. 
Goat's milk is ſweet, nutritive, 
and medicinal, and peculiarly 


gratefu! to invalids. The ſkin, 


the hair, and the horns, are all 


e to beneficial e 
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24 NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE HOG. 
Tur Hog is the moft im- 


pure of all animals, he is 


greedy, and of a ſluggiſn diſ- 
poſition; he is naturally ſtupid 


and inactive, and, if undiſ- 


turbed, will ſpend half his 
time in ſleep; the thickneſs of 
his hide, and the coarſeneſs 
of his hair, render him inſen- 
ſible to blows; he is reſtleſs 
at every change of weather, 
and greatly agitated when the 
wind is high. The fleſh of the 


Hog is pork, the lard is uſed 


for plaiſters and pomatums, 
and the briſtles for bruſhes, 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 25 


THE STAG. 
Tux Stag is very delicate in 
its food ; they breed in May, 
when they carefully conceal 
their young in the moſt ſecret 
thickets. If the old horns do 
not fall off without, they rub 
them againſt a tree. Their 


new horns are ſo tender that 


the Stag walks with his head 
very low to prevent them from 
rubbing againſt the branches 
of trees. The ſkins are made 
into leather, the horns make 
handles for knives, and ſpirit 
of hartſhorn is extracted from 
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THE HARE. 

Tuis timid and defenceleſs 
animal ſupplies us with a de- 
licacy for our table, and cover- 
ing for our heads; the fur be- 
ing manufactured into hats.— 
The eyes of a Hare are very 
large and prominent, which 
enables them to receive the 
rays of light on all ſides; its 
long ears are the means of re- 
ceiving notice ef danger from 
a great diſtance; it is very dif- 
ficult to diſcover a Hare fit- 
ting, as its colouris nearly that 
of the ground, | 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 27 


THE RABBIT. 

Tus figure, food, and na- 
tural properties of the Rabbit 
are very ſimilar to that of the 
Hare. The fruitfulneſs of the 
Rabbit far exceeds that of the 
Hare, as they will ſometimes 
have young ones ſeven times 
in the year, and eight each 
time. The burrow which they 
make in the earth is done with 
ſuch ingenuity, as not to be 
excelled by the moſt experi- 
enced miner. Its fkin forms 
a very confiderable article in 
the manufacture of hats, 
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THE FOX. 

Tur Fox ſleeps much dur- 
ing the day, but the night is 
its ſeaſon of activity, when it 
roams about in ſearch of its 
prey. It will eat fleſh of any 
kind, but prefers that of hares, 
rabbits, poultry, and all kinds 
of birds; thoſe that reſide near 
the ſea coaſts will, for want of 
other food, eat crabs, ſhrimps, 
muſlels, and other ſhell-fiſh. 
A Fox reſembles, and is ſome- 
what of the ſame nature as a 
dog, but very different in his 
manner from that faithful ani- 
mal, | 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 29 


THE CAT. 
Cars ſee belt in the gloom, 


and what is more ſingular, the 
pupil of a Cat's eye, in a ſtrong 
light, is contracted to a mere 
line, but by night it ſpreads 
into a large circle. Their teeth 
are better formed for tearing 
their prey than for chewing 
food ; they will cruſh a mouſe 
and ſwallow it very ſpeedily. 
Cats diſlike water, cold, and 
bad ſmells; they love per- 
fumes; they hunt by their 
eye, they -lay in wait and 
ſpring upon their prey, then 
ſport with and torment the 
animals before they kill them. 
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THE SQUIRREL. 

Tis little animal is equally 
admired for the neatneſs and 
elegance of its form, as for its 
livelineſs and activity; it is 
taught to receive with freedom 
the moſt familiar careſſes from 
the hand that feeds it.— The 
Squirrel makes its neſt of moſs 
or dry leaves, in the hollows 
of trees, and its food con- 
fiſts of fruits, almonds, nuts, 
acorns, &e of which it accu- 
mulates great ſtores for winter 
proviſion. The tail of this 
animal ſhelters him occaſion- 
ally from heat or cold. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 31 
THE OTTER. 

Tunis is an amphibious qua- 
druped, and furniſhed with 
membranes or webs between 
the toes, to aflift it in ſwim- 
ming : it makes its way faſter 
in water than on land, and 
can overtake the fiſh on which 
it preys, in their own element. 
'The Otter inhabits the banks 
of lakes and rivers, and is ex- 
tremely deſtructive to the fiſhes, 
killing more than they can eat. 
Otters are frequently hunted 
with dogs for amuſement. Its 
uſual length is about two feet, 
and its tail half as much. 
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THE HEDGE HOG 
Tux Hedge Hog ſpends the 
_ greateſt part of the day in 
ſleep ; it prefers ſmall thickets, 
hedges, or buſhy ditches for 
its retreat; it is a harmleſs 
creature, is incapable and un- 
willing to injure, and all its 
precautions are directed for its 
own defence. As ſoon as it 
perceives itſelf attacked, it 
draws back and concentrates 
all its vulnerable parts, rolls 
itſelf into a kind of ball, and 
then patiently ſubmits to every 
provocation, for its own ſe- 


curity. . 
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